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THE OPERA. 


ALTHovGH a calamitous depression 
generally prevails over the theatrical 
world, both in town and country,— 
although hundreds of native artists 
are without engagements, and con- 
sequently deprived of an honest and 
honourable means of support that 
the exercise of their talents ought 
ever to supply—this imperial and 
aristocratic paradise of melody alone 
rules, and is thronged with the bril- 


liant trains attendant on fashion, and , 


its enslaved followers, The past week, 
however,—the Royal birth-day cele- 
bration—has been the most brilliant 
and richest of all. Indeed, the sea- 


son at Her Majesty’s Theatre has | 


been one of the most attractive ever 


known; a result in a great measure | 


due to the energy, spirit, and tact of 
the management. Royal patronage, 
which of course goes a great way, 
was necessarily withheld until her 
Majesty’s recent convalescence en- 
abled her to visit her favourite place 
of public entertainment. The aris- 
tocratic subscribers were, however, 


| drawn to the theatre by the excellence 
| of the fare provided, which made up 
| for the absence of the attraction 
| which the frequent presence of the 

sovereign at a theatre is sure to in- 

vest it with. Donizetti's two new 
operas of * Linda di Chamouni,’ and 
‘Don Pasquale’ are admirable addi- 
tions to the repertoire, both, but 
particularly the latter, being far su- 
perior to the usual productions of the 
same master. The Don Pasquale has 
been written expressly for Lablache, 
and so admirably is it suited to the 
peculiarities of the great basso, that 
it seems impossible that it can ever 
| be satisfactorily represented by any 
other performer. The management 
of the Italian Opera at Paris has act- 
| ed wisely in recognising him. 


| On Thursday last, being the last 
| drawing-room, the Royal birth-day 
gala, and the benefit of the Grisi— 
the peerless prima-donna,— we can- 
not refrain from imparting to our 
readers a brief narrative of the gay 
doing. Know, then, the new opera 
of ‘ Don Pasquale’ was repeated for 
| the second time; and received with 
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a fervor unexampled since the pro- , 


ductions of Rossini’s La Barbiére or 
the Giovanni of Mozart. First, then, 
let us state, the opera is one of the 
happiest buffo class. The hero is in 
the keeping of Lablache, a portrayal 
of perfect natural truth. Don Pas- 
quale is a hot-headed old gentleman 
who determines not only to disinhe- 
rit a young nephew, Earnest, (Ma- 
rio) who will not sacrifice the object 
of his own love, Norina, (Grisi) for 
a wife of his selection, but to com- 
plete his vengeance by himself enter- 
ing into the bonds of matrimony. 
Doctor Malatesta, (Fornasari) whom 
he consults in this state of things, 
and who is in truth the friend of 
Earnest, re solvesto play a trick on 
the old amoroso, by which his pur- 
pose shall be signally defeated. He 
accordingly introduces Norina as his 
own sister, just come from being 
educated at a convent and full of in- 
nocence, diffidence, and simplicity. 
She is at once chosen to be the bride 
of the sexagenarian, and the Doctor 
has the marital ceremony, or rather 
a mock marriage, concluded off 
hand. This has no sooner occurred 
than the gentle lady becomes meta- 
morphosed into a bold and wilful 
wife, sets the poor Don at defiance and 
upon his attempt to coerce her, ap- 
plies her hand with vivid accentua- 
tion to the side of his cheek. The 
tragedy thus commenced is carried 
on to the complete extemporaneous 
sacrifice of the bridegroom’s peace, 
and before the day concludes, he 
finds a letter arranging an assignation 
between this estimable spouse and 
some nameless lover, Malatesta is 
again called to council, and he pres- 
cribes that the threat should be held 
out to the faithless one of having a 
rival to her introduced into the house 
by the nephew being allowed to mar- 
ry the hitherto prescribed Norina, 
As she declares, in reply to this me- 
nace, that such an event would make 
her abandon her superannuated hus- 


band for ever, he is but too ready to | 


complete such a consummation, and 





| 


formally sanctions the union of the 
lovers. When he finds that his sup- 
posed wife is no other than Norina, 
he becomes recunciled to his disap- 
pointment by the lesson he has re- 
ceived, and in a general reconcilia- 
tion, the curtain falls. Lablache’s 
personation of Don Fasquale, is, it 
need scarcely be said, a masterly 
piece of buffo performance. His 
transformation from the bald old ba- 
chelor, whom the opening scene of 
the opera introduces, into a be-wig- 
ged Lothario was farcical in the ex- 
treme, while his amorous forward- 
ness with the seemingly timorous no- 
vice contrasted as strikingly with his 
consternation on finding himself de- 
livered into the hands of an uncon- 
trollable shrew. His expression when 
his ears were boxed was, both vo- 
cally and physiognomically, imimit- 
able. 

The music of this opera, if not 
remarkable for any novelty of cha- 
racter, is on the other hand wholly 
free {from the slightest reproach of 
feebleness, It would seem to have 
been composed by Donizctti when he 
was most happily “ i’ the vein.” It 
scarcely contains more than one solo 
—that a very beautiful serenade, 
* Com ’e gentil,” in act the third, 
which was sung most expressively by 
Mario, and warmly encored. Its 
concerted pieces are, however, all 
fine. In the first act, the orchestral 
accompaniment is full of grace and 
passages of melody, and it concluded 
with a most spirited duet between 
Grisi and Fornasari. Act the second 
was enlivened by a fine quartette. 
In the third came a duet, ‘** Cheti, 
cheti inmantinente,’” wherein Lab- 
lache and Fornasari had a contest in 
the display of vocal power, The fi- 
nest thing in the whole opera is the 
duet in this act, “ Ah! e finita,” to 
which Grisi and Lablache did full jus- 
tice—the prima donna by the most 
brilliant execution of her part, and 
‘the tun o’ man” by as musical a 
mockery of woe as could well be 
conceived. All these pieces that we 
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have designated were ardently encor- 
ed by the house. Upon the whole, 
the opera was as successful as could 
have been hoped for or anticipated. 

To this, succeeded the second act 
of Bellini’s opera I Puritani, in which 
the divine Persiani, Signor Fornasari 
and Mario gloriously exhibited their 
unrivalled powers. Grisi’s matchless 
histrionic last scene in Anna Bolena 
and the ballet of Undine, in which 
Cerito’s sylphide dancing was enthu- 
siastically hailed, closed an evening’s 
entertainment of the most brilliant 
description. 





THE HAYMARKET. 


THE past week has brought to a close 
the engagement of Mr. Charles Kean, 
and doubtless with profit and advan- 
tage to the management. He has gone 
through the entire range of the lead- 
ing characters of Shakspear alone act- 
ed by his late father, and in his 
rendering the grand portrayals such 
as could only be written by the pen of 
a Shakspear, has added to his celebri- 
ty as the worthy scion of so eminent- 
ly gifted a parent. To those who 
have witnessed the consummate ef- 
forts of the elder Kean—his Sir Giles 
Overreach—Shylock—Richard, and 
Macbeth, will be struck with the 
complete vraisemblance of style, me- 
thod, tone, voice, and manner of 
the son to the sire. But this is say- 
ing too litle for Mr, Charles Kean 
per se; he cannot help the physical 
resemblances which are detected be- 
tween him and his great predecessor ; 
it is but justice to him and his indi- 
vidual genius to say, that his meri- 
torious claims to be one of the first 
Shakspearian actors of the day rest 
not upon such accidental foundation ; 
but even if he do indulge in follow- 
ing occasionally in the wake of his 
precursor, and fall into some glori- 
ous fault, it is on the principle that 
he would rather err with Cicero than 
be wise with a thousand others. 

The principal fault in all Mr, C, 
Kean’s acting is, that he studies the 





“* points” of a play, not the play it- 
self, Many of the scenes in which 
he appears are completely slurred, 
because he fancies that they do not 
present any opportunities for conven- 
tional effect. This is a crying error, 
and Charles Kean will never be an 
actor until he feels it to be so. He 
can rant and rave and “ tear a passion 
to tatters,” in a way that superinduc- 
es a feeling of wonder how so small 
a voice can produce so greata noise. 
Thus, in the concluding scenes of 
Richard the Third, the physical ex- 
ertion he undergoes is absolutely 
painful, The “ situations” are sug- 
gestive of startling effects; and Mr. 
Kean, being determined to make the 
most of them, bursts forth with such 
terrifying explosions, that the spec- 
tators feel bound to applaud him, by 
way of showing that they are not un- 
mindful of the trouble he has taken 
to excite their admiration. But * ra- 
ther too much of this,” says the rea- 
der; and so say we. Mr. Kean has 
made himself popular, and it is use- 
less to question the right of an actor 
to enjoy his —— whatever 
may have been the means by which 
he has achieved it. 

In consequence of the bereavement 
of Madame Vestris, her absence has 
been supplied by the appearance of 
Mr. Buckstone in his Single and Mar- 
ried Life, and other popular pieces. 
Mrs, Warner has also had a capital 
benefit, and on the whole, the ‘ little 
theatre in the Haymarket’ prospers 
even in the dog-days to Mr. Webster's 
full content. 

Princess’s.—It much gratifies us to 
belenabled to continue a most favor- 
ab e report of the proceedings at this 
elegant English Opera House. The 
objections urged by our native au- 
diences against the foreign dialogue 
are here removed, and the best and 
most popular foreign operas are here 
enjoyed—the language being render- 
ed in English—and all the delicious 
music preserved. Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, the Sonnambula, and the Pu- 
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titani continue to run, and draw 
crowded and delighted audiences. 
AstLey'’s. —A splendid troop of 
equestrians from Paris are delighting 
the audiences nightly : their perform- 
ances are of a varied character, and 
differ materially from what we have 
been accustomed to witness. Weare 
sorry we have lost the performance 
of M. Hengler, the rope-dancer. He 
is wonderful in his line, and is the 
only person in this way worth look- 
ingat. Mr. Broadfoot, the manager, 
caters for the public admirably, and 
will prove as good a tactician as the 
memorable Ducrow—with more ex- 
perience. We are glad to find the 
refreshments are very moderate; a 
thing unknown till the present sea- 
son. We observed in the pit, an ex- 
perienced person who has set the ex- 
ample in this particular—Mrs. Brown 
who has the same department in the 
Adelphi, The house has been well 
attended nightly. 
Strranp,—The performances of the 
pe week at this elegant theatre have 
een of the following delightful and 
varied description :—the drama of 
Lost and Won, the Rights of Woman 
the farce of X Y Z, the Lady of the 
Lake, and the surprising exhibition 
of Mr. Risley and his son in the Ital- 
ian Gymnastic Game—enough in all 
conscience to draw dramatic lovers 
from east, west, north and south. 
The joint exertions of Mr. Risley 
and his son combine grace, agility, 
and physical dexterity. Mr. Risley 
seems to be a very powerful man, 
and his son, who it is said, is scarcely 
eight years of age, is graceful in his 
movements, and extremely well made. 
They display a variety of gymnastic 
feats, the most difficult of which ap- 
peared to us to be that of the youth's 
throwing a number of summersaults 
in the air and alighting on his father’s 
hands, which was unanimously ap- 
plauded. Mr. Risley and his son, 
we understand, through their agility 
escaped from the earthquake at Gua- 
daloupe, so that their gymnastic ex- 
ercises ha ve been the means of pre- 








serving their lives as well as emolu- 
ment, Their performances deserve 
encouragement, and really must be 
seen to be accredited, 

Sapier’s Wexts.—In our long 
course of theatrical experience, we 
have never witnessed more unique, 
pure, and captivating acting in her 
performances, (but which, we regret 
to say, have closed with the past week 
and that without attracting the at- 
tention from the public which they 
so richly merited) than that of Mrs, 
Fitzwilliam. In the delightful bur- 
letta of “‘ The Devil’s In It,” arrang- 
ed with great tact and cleverness by 
Mr. Egerton Wilks for this theatre, 
her spirit and style were developed 
with delightful effect; and in her 
original character of Madge Wildfire 
in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, her 
power over the feelings of her au- 
dience told with intense and truth- 
ful effect. It is, however, with her 
rich and round silver-toned voice, 
which she so well knows how to man- 
age, displayed in the Monopologue 
of ** The Belle at the Inn,” her sur- 
prising changes and varied powers 
are most fully developed. Ler songs 
of Old Robin, The Beau, Jerry Pho- 
nick, and The Yankee Fireman, 
gained immense applause, and con- 
vulsed the house with laughter, The 
charms of this actress are twofold; 
she can with equal power excite tears 
of woe or joy; and there is a foun- 
tain of pure gushing feeling in her 
composition that is communicated 
intensely and at once to her delighted 
auditors. The Dream at Sea has 
been the closing piece of the week, 
and in which the talents of Messrs, 
Henry Marston, Herbert, and John 
Webster, Miss Rankley and Mrs. 
Barnett were advantageously display- 
ed. There is not amore elegant or 
better managed theatre in this huge 
metropolis than the Wells, and as a 
summer resort, by far the most pic- 
turesque, cool, and refreshing ; and 
all we desire is, to see it obtain that 
full public patronage that its splen- 
did managerial efforts so richly de- 
serve. 
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City.—A most praiseworthy ex- 
periment, and to which we most fer- 
vently give our best wishes, during 
the past week has been made at this 
elegant civic temple by a company of 
Drury Lane performers to enact the 
plays of the immortal Shakespeare in 
the completeness of beauty and taste 
after the noble plan of Mr. Macready 
adopted by him at our national the- 
atres. Amore laudable design could 
not have been conceived, and we 
trust the ruffian morals of JackShep- 
pard, and the raffish sentimentality 
of the modern melo-dramas that have 
so long disgraced the stages of our 
minor theatres will be swept away, 
and food of a pure, improving, and 
intellectual quality be well digested, 
to the restoration of the sound health 
in this improved age of our national 
drama. Who can say that the drama 
is on the decline when we see the mi- 
racle of the Swan of Avon singing 
upwards of two hundred years after 
its death under the resuscitating in- 
fluence of a Macready, and the man- 
agers of the City who follow his lib- 
eral and lofty example ? 

“ Let poetry once more be heard, 

And stalking prose for aye deferr’d.”’ 
Messrs. G Bennett, Ryder, T. Green, 
W. Bland, Lynn, Mellon, Waldron, 
and Miss Faucit, Mrs. W. West, and 
Mrs. Brooks constitute the leading 
members, and the plays of Julius 
Cesar, Othello, and the Merchant 
of Venice have been represented with 
fine spirit, taste, and judgment to re- 
markably good houses. King John 
has also been presented with rich sce- 
nic and pictorial splendour, Pros- 
perity to Shakespeare at the City! 

Avsert Satoon.—These gardens, 
independant of the performances in 
the Saloon, are worthy of the notice 
of the public generally ; the menage- 
rie isa great acquisition, and the ani- 
mals and curious birds form a very 
choice collection. The concert is very 
excellent, the orchestra being far bet- 











ter selected than any other establish- | 
ment of this description. The pro- | 
prietor, Brading, ever anxious to give | 


variety, has numerous new pieces in 
rehearsal, which, in due time, shall 
receive our notice. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 
ENGLISH MUSIC. 
Musicat taste has undergone fewer 
mutations in England than in most 
other countries where the art has been 
cultivated and esteemed. When Eng- 
land threw off the Papal yoke, music 
was little known beyond the services 
of the church. Though the secular 
music of this age was barbarous in 
the extreme, yet masses were univer- 
sally sung, and carried on in the La- 
tin language as before. From 
Strype’s account of the funeral of 
Henry VIII, it appears that all the 
old ceremonies were observed, and 
that the rupture with Rome had caus- 
ed no alteration in the obsequies ob- 
served on such occasions. In the 
reign of his successor, the Church 
service was entirely changed, and 
the Protestant liturgy was first pub- 
lished for general use. Four years 
after this event, on the accession of 
Mary, the “ old worship” was again 
restored. But when at length the 
reformed religion was firmly estab- 
lished by Elizabeth, aud the ritual 
permanently changed, the music of 
the old masses was no longer availa- 
ble for the simpler forms of worship 
by which it was replaced. During 
the holiest and most solemn portions 
of the ancient worship, the organ 
had for centuries been heard in the 
cathedrals, while the choruses of 
praise and adoration resounded in 
the aisles. Men’s opinions may un- 
dergo a change, but the feelings and 
ideas created by early association, 
and fostered by habit, are far more 
lasting and endearing. 


THE HONEYMOON. 


Ir is delightful to submit implicitly 
to the will and dictates of a loving 
wife for the first week or so after mar- 
riage—then it has something of a 
charm in it, a gentle reliance that 
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tells of love, devotion, and a great 
many very fine things in the catalogue 
of conjugal duties—but really, after 
one has been married about a month, 
it is high time to shake it off, for 
then it becomes a positive calamity, 
and, like all other calamities, is sure 
to increase. 

Such were the reflections of the 
Honourable Henry Manners, as he 
sat one morning in his easy chair, 
listlessly admiring his nails, in the 
presence of his young and beautiful 
wife, who was quietly sipping her 
coffee, and looking as prettily calm 
and domestic, as any married beauty 
in the British Isles, 

“ John, bring me that book,” said 
she, pointing to a green, gilt-titled 
volume on a table at the other end of 
the room. ‘“ I have been purchasing 
Henry,” she continued, after the ser- 
vant had withdrawn, turning over 
leaves with her elegant little hand. 
Now, seeif you can guess its name.” 


“The art of cookery, enlarged and | 


corrected, and embellished with 
— observed her husband, care- 
essly. 

“ No, that it is not ;-—try again.” 

“ A treatise on the cure of smoke: 
or treatment of children,” replied 
Manners, yawning slightly. 

“‘ Nay, Henry,” replied his wife, 
with a slight pout anda blush ; “ you 
are determined not to try.” 

** It is quite impossible for any one 
to guess,”” replied the other, indus- 
triously biting a rag-nail. 

‘“* How very tiresome you are, Hen- 
ry,” replied the lady, throwing the 
book on a sofa in a pet. 

“ How very unreasonable you are, 








my dear,” said the other, looking at | 


the action with great equanimity 
P " I hate morose people,—I always 
i a 

** My dear Mary, how is it possi- 
ble I should know what book you 
may have happened to purchase?” 

“ Nay, it is not that, ase sll 
you are quite changed, Henry.” 

‘“* In some respects, certainly ; for 
now I am married, formerly I was 





not,” ages the other, with the air 
of a Locke. ‘“ But I am not aware 
that in any respect I—” 

“Oh! pray do not talk thus—I 
hate sententious people.” 

“I see it is quite impossible to 
please you, my dear,” replied the 
other, consigning himself, with an 
air of resignation, to the back of 
his cushioned chair. 

* You had not used to be so mor- 
ose, Henry,” observed his wife, re- 
proachfully, but in a tone that indi- 
cated a wish to put an end to hostili- 
ties. 

* You had not used to ask such 
unreasonable questions, and then fly 
into a passion if they were not an- 
swered,” replied her husband, turn- 
ing himself in his chair. 

“Ah! then you did not think 
them unreasonable, but would join 
in my pleasantries with delight; for 
then”’—she was going to add, “ you 
loved me,”’—but her tongue refused 
to utter it; for it was too dreadful to 
think that he loved her not still. 

* Well, well,” replied her husband, 
‘‘ this has been our first quarrel, and 
I hope it may be the last. You area 
dear, good wife, Mary; and if you 
are occasionally a little unreasonable 
why—” 

“Nay, Henry, it really was not I. 
Confess, now, were you not a little 
morose? But come, you must put 
on all your smiles, for I have set 
apart this forenoon for our making a 
few more calls together.” 

“ Calls! Mary,” said her hus- 
band, starting up; “ I thought they 
were now all over: and in honest 
truth, I’m heartily sick of lack-a- 
dasying it, and leaving cards tacked 
together by silver wire; and I’m sure 
my dear, we spent two mortal days 
in doing little else.” 

“* Nay, love, but you know there 
are still the Countess of Casquetville, 
Sir John and Lady Rin dove, and my 
old friend Mrs. Percy.” 

‘“* IT have an engagement at the 
Carlton at one.” 

“* Engagement! Henry. You for- 
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get it is still our honey-moon; and | 


will be for two days yet.” 

“* Reckoning by time, my dear,” 
replied the other drily; “ but now 
having returned to town, you 
know’ — 

‘“* Pshaw, no! you must consent 
this one day.” 

** Can’t, upon my honour. Be- 
sides, I don’t see any earthly occa- 
sion for it.” 

“To oblige me, Henry.” 

“I would do anything, but break 
my word; and that, you know, you 
should not ask me to do.” 

“* When do you return?” 

“In time to dress. Wego to Lady 
Dorrington’s at seven. And now, 
Mary, dear, good bye,” said her 
husband, approaching and kissing 
her cheek with the air of one who 
confers a favour. 

“In time to dress,” repeated his 
wife, after he had quitted the room; 
“ that will be full six hours—and 
this is still our honeymoon !” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Chit Chat. 


Donizetti, the composer, has written 
upwards of eighty operas. He has made 
a very handsome tortune by the same means 
that are often the cause of getting rid of 
one, namely, by running score after score 
as fast as possible. 


On Rossini’s recent inactivity. 
They say Rossini idle grows, 

And lays his talents on the shelf; 
Unwilling music to compose, 

He would at last compose himself, 


A new opera by Nelson, a native com- 
poser, is in preparation at the Princess's 
Theatre. 
guns, as his naval namesake, he will blow 
some rival composers out of their native 


element, with surpassing skill and effect. | 


Let him bear in mind the text ‘ Palmam 
qui meruit ferat.” 
liant achievement. 
The Drama's Downfall. 
When will the Stage revive again ? 
It’s fate appears indeed a hard *un ; 
Closed are the doors of Drury Lane, 
And shut the gates of Covent-garden ; 


5 


21 
What tenant is there now in view, 
With the concern himself to batter ? 
Lessee? the less he has to do 
With either house—for him the better! 


There is not the least doubt in the world 
that Madame Vestris will be the new les- 
see of Covent-garden Theatre. The pro- 
prietors have seen the folly of keeping up 
the enormous rent, and have decided up- 
on such a reduction as will enable the les- 
see to conduct the business with a reason- 
able prospect of steering clear of certain 
loss, The taste displayed by Madame at 
the Olympic, and during her reign at the 
Garden, is at once creditable to her judg- 
ment, and entitles her to the best wishes 
of those who are interested in the welfare 
of the drama. 


Drury Lane is still in the market; the 
proprietors are anxiously waiting for an 
offer from Mr. Macready, but it will not 
do. The great tragedian having undergone 
the operation of cupping, will retire into 
the provinces, and endeavour to make up 
for his losses during the last two seasons of 
his management. J.et the Committee of 
this house emulate the laudable conduct 
of the proprietors of Covent-garden, and 
then a bidder for the property will come 
forth who will cheerfully risk his time ; 
but who, short of a madman, can be ex- 
pected to invest his all in the uncertain 
undertaking of such an establishment, 
when rent alone must swallow up every- 
thing. We have literature cheap, and 
we must have cheap amusements. 


Madame Bartilozzi, the mother of Ma- 
dame Vestris died on Thursday week in 











her 89th year, Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews 


| have not appeared at the Haymarket since 


the death of the venerable lady. 
Abbott, the once celebrated comedian 


| of Covent Garden, and Proprietor of the 


If he should bring his operatic | 


English theatre at Paris, died at Baltimore 
on the 7th of June, in his 55th year. 


The Anti-Corn-law League have made 


i an offer to the Committee of Directors of 


We hope for a bril- | 


| management of Drury Lane theatre. They 
| offered to purchase the building for seven- 
| _— thousand pounds. There is great 
| difficulty in getting the consent of the 
| ‘whole of the shareholders, to agree to the 
| proposition. 

The amount of shares taken for the pur- 
‘esas of building a new theatre at Wolver- 
| hampton, is now £2,270, leaving shares to 
| the value of only £730 to be subscribed 
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for. Several parties have expressed a wish 
to treat for its occupancy, and one gentle- 
man, with extentive theatrical connec- 
tions, has offered arent of £300 a year 
for three or five years certain, which will 
yield ten per cent. on the outlay, inde- 
pendant of the amount to bederived from 
the shops, and its casual application to 
public purposes. 

It was one night at Covent Garden, du- 
ring the representation of Julius Cesar, 
that the following conversation passed be- 
tween Macready and Sheridan Knowles. 
Mr. Macready upon this occasion was 
playing Brutus, and was standing at the 
wing with Knowles, who was waiting at 
the same entrance, in the character of Mare 
Antony. Knowles, looking at Macready 
said: ‘* So that’s your own hair, Mac.” 
“It is my own hair;” said the tragedian. 
“ Then it looks better than I have seen it 
before.” ‘ Does it, indeed ?” said Mac- 


ready. “ Fait,” said Knowles, “{ should | 


have taken it fora wig.” “It isa wig,” 
said Macready. ‘“ Why then did you say 
it was your own hair?” said Knowles, 
“ Because I have paid for it,” replied the 
tragedian. “ Fait, then, recommend me 
to your wig-maker; and if he will make 
mea wig that will enable meto act like 
you, I will give him twenty pounds for 
it.” “Tf he will make mea wig,” said 
Macready, “ that will enable me to write 
like you, I will give him a hundred.” 
Sheridan Knowles, though an Irishman, 
blushed, and the great tragedian forced his 
features into a smile. 


The wonders of corn-cutting will never 
cease. The other day a travelling corn- 
reaper cut, not onlyall the corn froma 
gentleman’s stable, but also succeeded in 


removing a Bunyan from a bhook-case, | 


without the sufferer knowing anything 
about it. 


Charles Lamb was at one part of his 
life ordered to the sea-side for the benefit 
of bathing ; but not possessing strength of 
nerve sufficient to throw himself into the 
water, he necessarily yielded his small per- 
son up to the discretion of two men to 
** plunge him.” On the first morning, 
having prepared for immersion, he placed 


himself, not without trepidation, between | 


these officials, meaning to give the requi- 
site instructions which his peculiar case 
required! but, from the very agitated state 
he was in, from terror of what he might 
possibly suffer from a “ sea change,” his 
uufortunate impediment of speech became 


greater than usua!, and this infirmity pre- 
vented his directions being as prompt as 
necessary. Standing, therefore, with a 
man at either elbow, he began —* I-I-I'm 
to be di-i-ipped!” The men answered 
the instruction with a ready “ Yes, sit,” 
and in they soused him, As soon as he 
rose, and could recover his breath, he 
stammered out as before, “ 1-I-’m to be 
di-i-ipped!” Another hearty “ Yes, sit,’ 

and down he went a secondtime. Again 
he rose, and then withastruggle (to which 
the men were too much used on such oc- 
casions to heed) he made an effort for free- 
dom; but, not succeeding, he articulated 
as at first, “ I-I-I’m to be di-i-ipped !” 
—* Yes, sir,” and to the bottom he went 
again; when Lamb, rising for the third 
time to the surface, shouted out, with des- 
perate energy, ‘* O-only once.” 


em eq 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.E.—Will find it a difficult task if he has 
never attempted it before. He should re- 
hearse with an oldstager: however, it may 
be all very well to assist his friend at his 
benefit. 

A Subscriber.—Mrs. Fitzwilliam was a Miss 
Copeland. We are not at liberty to make 
any observations on the other matter. 


Dramaticus.—Mr. Wilks has written for the 
stage fifteen years to our knowledge. 

A Citizen.—It is not Miss H. Faucit who is 
performing at the City Theatre; itis her 
sister, who is married to Mr. Bland. 

J. C.—We believe Mr. Macready has five 
children: his country residence 1s at Stan- 
more, and his town house is in Regent’s 
Park. We do not know his age. 


J. Wilson.—Mr. Smith trains the principal 
horses for Mr. Batty. We have no doubt 
but Mr. Batty attends to that department 
as well. 

Timothy.—The charge for admission to the 
Albert Saloon is only 6d. If you sit in 
that part of the Saloon called the Stalls, 
the charge is 6d. extra, but you havea re 
freshment ticket. 

All communications for the Editor to be 

forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 
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